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Art. IV. — 1. Rhymed Plea for Tolerance. In Two Di- 
alogues. With a Prefatory Dialogue. London. 1833. 
16mo. 
2. Poems ; for the most part Occasional. By John Ken- 
yon, formerly of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don. 1838. 8vo. 

It is a familiar remark of Hume, that, " when the arts and 
sciences come to perfection in a state, they necessarily de- 
cline ; and seldom or never revive there." If " perfection " 
means here a high degree of excellence, which is the only 
fair interpretation, since there can be nothing really perfect 
in this world, the remark appears to us, like many others of 
its acute author, rather specious than sound. At all events, 
it does not apply to literature, which Hume evidently means 
to comprehend under the word " arts " ; at least, not in 
those nations endowed with poetic imagination and sensibility, 
whose literature, the breathing of nature, as it were, will be 
found to reflect most faithfully the many-colored hues of the 
times through which it passes. It may be true, however, of 
a people like the ancient Romans, or like the French among 
the moderns ; for both these nations have been remarkably 
deficient in the poetic temperament. It is singular, that the 
French, the most prosaic of modern nations, should, in their 
primitive period, in the infancy of civilization, have furnished 
the seeds, which, under more refined culture, have produced 
the most beautiful and exuberant flowers of fancy on a foreign 
soil ; while their own land, so far from ripening them, has 
been cursed, in later times, with comparative poetic sterility. 
Thus the fabliaux and Norman tales of chivalry were the 
coarse web, from which the romantic Muse of Italy wove her 
cloth of gold and rich embroidery. 

The defect of such nations as the Roman and the French 
seems to be, that, wanting genuine poetic feeling, their litera- 
ture does not easily respond to the peculiarities of their own 
condition. It does not reflect the age. They do not derive 
their ideas of beauty from the objects around them, but from 
an antique, or at all events a foreign model. Their worship 
of the Muse is without enthusiasm. They have never been 
filled with the god. They feel no 

" Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to spurn the earth. 
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What did freedom, "the spur that the clear spirit doth raise," 
do for Rome, in the earlier ages of her history, in the higher 
arts of civilization ? Where were the poets, like Chaucer, 
struggling for expression amidst the barbarous discordances 
of a rude and unformed dialect ? Or like Petrarch, building 
up the elegant fabric of his native language, by the sounds of 
music ? Or like Dante, calling up spirits of power and beau- 
ty from the darkness of chaos ? Neither Rome nor France 
had those master-spirits who could throw the light of their 
own genius in advance, to direct the march of civilization. 
Literature was not, with them, the spontaneous, irrepressible 
growth of an untamed soil. It was not the hardy mountain 
plant, sending forth its branches and its mild native fragrance 
to heaven ; but a hot-house flower, beautiful to the eye, but 
delicate and feeble, such as could expand only in the shel- 
tered, sunny atmosphere of a court. How could such a 
delicate exotic resist the shock of tempests, or even the fitful 
changes of the seasons ? 

The Roman literature, — to abandon our metaphor, which 
will be likely to halt if we ride it too long, — did not survive 
the political troubles of the country ; and Hume's remark 
may find a pertinent illustration in its subsequent decline. 
The truth is, the principle of vitality was wanting. It was 
grafted on a foreign stock. Its best productions were closely 
modelled on the Greek. Its forms, its rules, were all ac- 
commodated to this model, not to the existing relations of 
the nation itself. The same, to some extent, may be said of 
the French, who professed to form their higher poetry, at 
least, on the same models of the antique, and under even 
greater disadvantages ; for there was obviously much less 
violence done to nature by a nation moulding itself on a con- 
temporary, than by a modern nation forming itself on an an- 
cient. The effects on the Roman and the French have been 
somewhat analogous. Abandoning natural impulse, they have 
conformed to rules. Instead of nature they have fashioned 
themselves on a model, and therefore, instead of originals, 
have produced copies. In such a system, the merit of the 
work consisted not so much in free, natural movement, as in 
artificial refinement of taste ; not so much in spontaneous and 
vigorous impulses, as in outward and superficial beauty of 
form ; in exemption from faults, in fact, rather than positive 
beauty. One beauty it could not well have, — that of vari- 
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ety ; for all was nicely modelled after the strictest code of 
courtly criticism. All this, though compatible with the 
minor and superficial elegances, was fatal to bold originality, 
and to that versatile spirit of accommodation to the passing 
lights and shadows of the times, which can only exist in a 
free and unfettered literature. With such a people there is 
one golden Augustan age, — the period of meridian splendor, 
— to which all after times are to be referred, as the exclu- 
sive standard of excellence ; up to which there was a painful, 
gradual ascent ; since which there has been as gradual a de- 
cline. Such was the age of Augustus in Rome, and of Louis 
the Fourteenth in France. 

Where shall we find such an age of authority in nations of 
deep poetic feeling, the English, or Italians, for example ? 
Not in Queen Anne's day, when, indeed, the leading writers, 
partly from the direct influence of France, and partly from 
the circumstance of their own local situation, in the precincts 
of a court, formed themselves on a similar artificial model. 
But who would defer to that day exclusively, as the day of 
great things, in comparison with the age of Shakspeare and 
Spenser ? Who would set up Pope above Milton, or cast 
down the statues of Scott and of Byron, though now raw 
from the sculptor's hand, to make room for those of Swift, 
or even Addison ? Fortunately, the votary of letters is not 
*alled on to overturn the altars raised to genius in any age of 
British literature, but may offer his homage at any shrine. 
For all are great in their way, and their ways are as various 
as the range of human genius. Strange, if Nature, so infi- 
nitely diversified in all her other operations, should be limited 
to one narrow standard of excellence in the creations of 
mind ! 

Nor shall we find this exclusive model, among the Italians, 
in the vaunted age of Leo the Tenth ; a term, by the by, 
which, if intended to convey the idea of a literature indebted 
for its growth to the discriminating patronage of that pontiff, 
is as great a misnomer as any in history. The great poets 
of that day, Ariosto, Tasso, Sannazaro, and the like, — if 
the like were to be found, — composed their immortal works 
far from Rome. Even such writers as were warmed by his 
encouragement, Berni, Bembo, and others, did not produce 
their greatest works under his eye, but after his death, or at a 
distance from his court. He had, indeed, a munificent spirit ; 
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but it showed itself quite as much in the fostering of the ele- 
gant arts which could minister more directly to the senses, 
as of literature. At all events, his own native literature (for 
he affected to relish the ancient) stands but slightly indebted 
to the merry pontiff, who could suffer the glory of his reign, 
Machiavelli, to languish in poverty, while he feasted and flat- 
tered the profligate buffoon, Aretino. His age, however, was 
distinguished above all others for purity and refinement of 
composition, and those polished beauties, which are the 
growth of a mature civilization. Yet, notwithstanding its 
classic pretensions, the Italians, at least those of our day, 
would not turn to this age as presenting the only, or even the 
best, models on which to form themselves. They would go 
back to the fourteenth century, rather, — the glorious period 
of the trecentisti. 

It is one of the characteristics of a highly poetic tempera- 
ment in a people, that its first masters, though rude, should 
yet be of the race of the giants ; that their works, penetrated 
with the spirit of a period when the full influences of the 
modern, as distinguished from the antique, are first felt, should 
surpass in originality and strength those of later ages, when 
the mind has grown familiar with these influences ; as the 
first wild products of a virgin soil tower above the later ones 
of more refined and elaborate culture. Thus, the writings of 
Dante and Petrarch, filled to their very depths with the mag- 
nificence and beauty of the new religion, which had broken 
on the benighted world, exhibited for the first time the supe- 
riority of Christianity over Paganism, as a source of inspira- 
tion ; showing that, however beautiful the outward forms of 
poetry, the spirit, which gives it life and immortality, had not 
till then been fully manifested. In the subsequent ages, we 
find Italian literature displaying other forms of beauty, accom- 
modated to the changing character of the times. 

In the fifteenth century, the Italian withered under the 
cold touch of a dead language ; but revived, in the following 
age, in all the healthful bloom of grace and beauty. This 
was the period of competition among the polished courts of 
Italy ; and the literature was embellished with all those Epi- 
curean charms, which could render it attractive to a fastidious 
taste. But as moral and political corruption advanced, in 
the succeeding age, letters became infected by them, and the 
age of the seicentisti is still a term of obloquy, indicating the 
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greatest perversion of talent, and deplorable affectation. At 
the close of the last, and the commencement of the present 
century, another epoch has arisen, distinguished by a mascu- 
line taste, and bolder range of thought and diction. The 
Muse has been again inspired with the generous spirit of free- 
dom, which warmed her earlier days. Some of the best 
writers of our own time, as Alfieri, Parini, Foscolo, glowing 
with a kindred enthusiasm, have formed their thoughts, if we 
may so say, on those of the great fathers of Italian song ; 
while others, as Monti, for example, have no less sedulously 
copied their vigorous diction. Thus, the aspirations after 
freedom in the present age have given a tone to literature, 
not dissimilar to that which the actual possession of freedom 
imparted in an earlier age. And thus Italian literature, in- 
stead of fading away, after its glorious dawn had been over- 
cast, has reappeared at intervals, with fresh splendor, surviv- 
ing the decay of morals, of public credit, of liberty itself, — 
and, when these were lost, still renewing and rekindling the 
fire of genius by the vivid recollections of the past. Such 
are the triumphs of a people gifted with poetic imagination 
and genuine sensibility. 

In like manner, we might trace the mutations of English 
literature, had we room, from the brilliant, picturesque pa- 
geant, and bustling movements of the Elizabethan age, so 
well illustrated in the contemporary dramatic and epic com- 
positions, down to our own times, when Scott has carried us 
back again to the age of feudal daring and of Border min- 
strelsy, thus reproducing in English literature the same prim- 
itive taste, which has led the modern Italian states back to 
the hardy pioneers of their native poetry. 

Byron, however, has been the representative of this epoch, 
more truly than Scott. The fierce, tumultuous passion, the 
desolating misanthropy, seeking refuge from the shocks of 
fortune in solitary communion with nature, the haughty spirit 
of independence, and the selfishness of egotism, are all char- 
acteristic of an age of revolution, when ancient dynasties have 
crumbled at a touch, and empires have passed away like a 
dream ; when the destinies of the world have been commit- 
ted to the men of yesterday ; when one man has had to build 
up his own fortunes on the ruins of another ; and society has 
been shaken to its foundations. The influence of Byron, of 
course, has been widely and perniciously felt, as evinced by 

vol. xlviii. — no. 103. 52 
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the passionate rant, affected sentimentality, and dare-devil 
desperation of a school of imitators, who have shown how 
much easier it is to catch the vices than the virtues of a 
model. Indeed, their great original was not exempt from 
many of these vices, — the vices of affectation. For who 
can make himself habitually the theme of his own story, 
under whatever fictitious covering it may be veiled, and be 
always true to nature ? The very consciousness that he has 
fastened all eyes on himself, gives an unnatural movement to 
his gait, encourages a perpetual straining after effect, seduces 
him into affectations of which in solitude he would have been 
ashamed, and makes him, in short, play a thousand such 

" fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep." 

So was it with Byron, and with Rousseau, and with many 

another ill-fated, ill-regulated man of genius. 

But all these contortions and the fashion thereof have 
passed, or are rapidly passing, away. What may next suc- 
ceed, — whether the Delphic priestess, exhausted by these 
overstrained and superhuman efforts, may sink into a lethargy, 
and refuse to give out the oracles of the god any further, or 
whether the season of passion may give way to one of sober 
meditation, — it would be difficult to predict. We have 
great evidences of the latter, in various ways ; especially in 
the growing favor which seems to be accorded to the calm, 
contemplative Muse of Wordsworth, whose still voice was 
almost drowned in the tempest of passion raised by the 
genius of Byron. 

We discern similar evidences in the poems mentioned at the 
head of this Article ; in their mild philosophy, and serious, 
didactic import. The first of these, by which the author, Mr. 
Kenyon, made himself favorably known to the English public, 
bearing the not very attractive title of a " Rhymed Plea for 
Tolerance," is equally honorable to his understanding and his 
heart ; and is replete with truly liberal and sagacious reflec- 
tions, recommended by the charms of a polished versifica- 
tion. We will quote a brief extract from the Preface, were 
it only to convince those who may be inclined to doubt it, 
that a devoted attachment to the established church, of which 
Mr. Kenyon is a member, is not incompatible with charity 
towards other forms of Christianity. 

"In proportion to his ability, the Author has been anxious 
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to inculcate principles, and more especially that one of a full 
religious tolerance. And by this word he would not imply any 
mere toleration, either legal or practical ; the one, too often 
cold, spiritless, a dead letter ; the other, given or withheld at 
every private will. But that inward charity, which, when any 
toleration is to exist, ought to be its chief motive force ; not, 
in short, an effect, but a cause ; not an expediency, but a 
duty. 

J£. Jfe AJ. J£ 4£. 

" To effect this, the Church should no longer hesitate to erase 
from her Articles of Faith, and from her Liturgy, all clauses 
damnatory of other creeds, or shades of creed. By honest dis- 
senters such clauses are received with anger or with scorn, 
and by merciful churchmen with a sigh. * * * * 

" But if the fact be, in truth, as the author has ventured to 
suppose it ; if the damnatory clauses of our Liturgy and of our 
Church Articles be indeed not of general credence ; then it 
requires small argument to show, that they should no longer 
be suffered to remain. For whatsoever effect, good or bad, 
they may produce on the intellects, or on the moral being, of 
those who do in true faith accept them ; they must, at the 
least, wound the feelings, if they do not corrupt the consciences 
of others, clergy or laity, who, in their inner hearts rejecting, 
must, notwithstanding, seem to receive." — pp. v — viii. 

The following stanzas, in a similar liberal spirit, may serve 
as a fair specimen of the poem. 

" Some think a Sabbath feast no grievous sin ; 
Some on their Sabbath let no stranger in. 
This creed with cheerful dance accords right well, 
This, deems a pirouette a step for hell. 
If sour Geneva bear a Sunday play, 
Give we, as mildly, every faith its way, 
For many a pilgrim prayer, to us unknown, 
By its own pathway travels to the throne. 

" Where mighty congregations throng amain, 
And pulpit-thunders shake the astonished fane, 
And through far roofs long-volumed organs peal, 
There are, who then alone consent to feel. 
Others, shy souls, whom silken crowds perplex, 
Polemics tire, and actor-preachers vex, 
Love more, like hermit, near his cross of stone, 
To pace, at eve, the silent turf alone, 
And softly breathe, or inly muse, a prayer, 
And find, not less, the general Father there. 
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" And whencesoe'er the glow, — from outward sense, 
Or fully fed by inner heart intense ; 
What wins to love his God and neighbour best, 
Be this, for each, the object and the test." — p. 112. 

Such sentiments are well worthy to be pondered, not 
merely in the country for which they were designed, but in 
every other, not excepting our own fortunate land, where the 
rights of political toleration do not always secure the feeling 
of Christian charity. In the author's country, we fear the 
good seed, which he has scattered, has fallen on somewhat 
stony ground ; judging from some indifferent specimens of 
toleration, recently exhibited there. It is not many weeks 
since we met with a furious denunciation, in one of the lead- 
ing Conservative papers, the " John Bull," of the Queen's 
advisers, who had allowed her Majesty to admit the dedica- 
tion of a new Harmony of the Gospels, by a highly respect- 
able dissenter, although on the express understanding that 
there was (as in fact is the case) nothing sectarian in the de- 
sign of the work. This may be thought, however, only the 
voice of an individual. But what shall we say to the fact, 
stated in the same paper, that the clergy of several dioceses 
had signed a requisition to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
requesting his Grace, in conjunction with the Archbishop of 
York, to institute an episcopal commission to inquire into the 
conduct of the Bishops of Durham and Norwich, for be- 
coming subscribers to a volume of discourses by a Unitarian 
preacher ! In what age are we ? It requires but little stretch 
of fancy, on reading this, to conceive ourselves in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The fagots of Smithfield 
are, indeed, no longer blazing ; but 

" E'en in their ashes live the wonted fires." 

Mr. Kenyon's second publication has recently appeared 
from the English press. It is a collection of poems, of very 
unequal length, on a variety of topics, executed, moreover, 
with considerable inequality of manner. Some of them bear 
the marks of a juvenile hand, through the retouches of a riper 
age. But the greater part, especially some of the longer 
pieces, evince much quiet dignity of thought, with tender 
feeling, and poetic gracefulness of expression. The longest, 
and the best, in our judgment, are the verses on "Moon- 
light " ; a theme which has caught the eye of poets and poet- 
philosophers, from the time of " Crotona's sage " to our 
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own. But, though the theme be commonplace, it is treated 
in no common manner. Indeed, our author's Muse seems 
to have dipped her pencil in the soft, silvery radiance of the 
planet she invokes, disclosing a succession of beautiful pic- 
tures, more beautiful by the moral associations which they 
suggest, as she leads us along 

" far from the haunts of folly, 
With freedom at her side, and soft-eyed melancholy." 

What serene dignity of thought and expression in the follow- 
ing apostrophe ! 

" That peace, how deep ! this night of thousand stars, 
That hide themselves abashed from the bold sun, 
But hang, all fondly, on thy gentler brow, — 
How calm ! Yet not o'er calmer skies alone, 
Mild Moon ! is thy dominion : Thou dost sway 
The very storm to obey thy peacefulness. 
When winds are piping, and the charged clouds, 
As if out-summoned by that warlike music, 
First in black squadrons rush ; then sternly muster 
In sullen mass, on either side the heaven, 
Like armies face to face, with space between ; 
'Tis then Thou glidest forth ; like some pale nun, 
Unhooded, whom a high and rare occasion 
Wrests from her sanctuary, to interpose 
In mortal quarrel, so thou glidest forth, 
And lookest thy mild bidding ; and the winds 
Are silent ; and those close-compacted clouds, 
Disbanding, fleet in tender flakes away, 
And leave the world to thy tranquillity . 

" On such a night it was, so wildly fitful, 
That Thou, Conductress of my way, didst iead me 
To where the mighty mystery of Stonehenge 
Broods o'er the silent plain, and with mute power 
Rules the vast circuit of its sea-like space 
As Thou dost rule the sky." — p. 11. 

We have not space for our author's musings on the 
" mighty mystery," which are conceived in a poetic spirit, 
in harmony with the solemn grandeur of the scene ; but shall 
pass on to the conclusion of the poem ; and, as the book has 
not appeared from the American press, shall make no apology 
to our readers for quoting it at some length. 

" And ne'er did Dawn behold Thee lovelier yet, 
Than when we saw Thee, one remembered day, 
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Thee and that brightest of all morning-stars, 

Hang o'er the Adrian ; not in thy full lustre, 

But graceful with slim crescent ; such as, erst, 

Some Arab chief beheld in his own sky 

Of purest, deepest azure ; and so loved it, 

So loved it, that he chose it for his symbol ; 

A peaceful symbol on a warlike banner ! 

And'oft, I ween, in many a distant camp, 

'Mid the sharp neigh of steeds, and clash of cymbals, 

And jingle of the nodding Moorish bells, 

When he hath caught that image o'er the tents, 

Hath he bethought him of the placid hours 

When Thou wast whitening his night-feeding flocks 

On Yemen's happy hills ; and then, perchance, 

Hath sighed to think of war ! 

" We too beheld Thee 
With untired eye fixed upward ; scarce regarding 
(So deep the charm which Thou hadst wrapped around us) 
Where reddening lines along the Eastward Sea 
Spoke of the Sun's uprising. Up He rose, 
From o'er the regions of the near Illyria, 
Glorious, how glorious ! — if less gladly hailed 
As warning thy departure. Yet, some time, 
Ye shone together ; and we then might feel 
How they the ancient masters of that land, 
The dwellers on the banks of Rubicon, 
Who saw what we were seeing, uninstruct' 
Of wiser faith, had, in no feigned devotion, 
Bowed down to Thee, their Dian, and to Him, 
Bright-haired Apollo ! We, too, bowed our hearts, 
But in a purer worship, to the One, 
Who made, Alone, the hills and seas and skies, 
And Thee, fair Moon, the Hallower of them all ! 

" Well did that Sun fulfil his rising promise, 
Showering redundant light, the livelong day, 
O'er plain, and inland peak, and bluest sea ; 
And brightening the far mole, which Old Ancona 
Hath reared upon the waves. Meanwhile, thy form 
(Faint and more faint, and, if might be, more fair ; 
And still, as near to lose Thee, loved the more) 
Thinned to unseen. But as some morning dream, 
Too sweet to part with, and which yet must fade 
At touch of light, will oft unconsciously 
Mix with the day, serener thoughts inweaving 
Than sunbeams bring ; or, as some melody, 
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Closed on the ear, nor e'en by it remembered, 
Will still its silent agency prolong 
Upon the spirit, with a hoarded sweetness 
Tempering the after-mood ; e'en so did'st Thou 
Waft the bland influence of thy dawning presence 
Over the onward hours. 

" Yet, thou sphered Vestal ! 
If mine it were to choose me when to bend 
Before thy high-hung lamp ; and venerate 
Thy mysteries ; and feel, not hear, the voice 
Of thy mute admonition ; let it be 
At holy vesper-tide, when nature all 
Whispers of peace ; if solemn less than night's, 
More soothing still. Such season of the soul 
Obeys Thee best. For as the unwrinkled pool, 
Stilled o'er by stirless eve, will dimple under 
The tiniest brushing of an insect's wing ; 
So, at that hour, do human hearts respond 
To every touch of finer thought. 

" Such eve, 
Such blessed eve was ours, when last we stood 
Beside the storied shore of Gaeta, 
Breathing its citroned air. Silence more strict 
Was never. The small wave, or ripple rather, 
Scarce lisping up the sand, crept to the ear 
Sole sound ; nor did we break the calm with movement, 
Or sacrilege of word ; but stayed in peace, 
Of Thee expectant. And what need had been 
Of voiced language, when the silent eye, 
And silent pressure of each linked arm, 
Spoke more than utterance ? Nay, whose tongue might tell 
What hues were garlanding the western sky 
To welcome thy approaching ! Purple hues 
With orange wove, and many a floating lake 
Crimson or rose, with that last tender green 
Which best relieves thy beauty. Who may paint 
How glowed those hills, with depth of ruddy light 
Translucified, and half ethereal made, 
For thy white feet to tread on ? and, ere long, — 
E'er yet those hues had left or sky or hill, 
One peak with pearling top confess'd thy coming. 
There didst thou pause awhile, as inly musing 
O'er realm so fair ! And, first, thy rays fell partial 
On many a scattered object, here and there : 
Edging or tipping, with fantastic gleam, 
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The sword-like aloe, or the tent-roofed pine, 

Or adding a yet paler pensiveness 

To the pale olive-tree ; or, yet more near us, 

Were flickering back from wall reticulate' 

Of ruin old. But when that orb of Thine 

Had clomb to the mid-concave, then broad light 

Was flung around o'er all those girding cliffs, 

And groves, and villages, and fortress towers, 

And the far circle of that lake-like sea, 

Till the whole grew to one expanded sense 

Of peacefulness, one atmosphere of love, 

Where the Soul breathed as native, and mere Body 

Sublimed to Spirit. 

" She, too, stood beside us, 
Our human type of Thee ; the Pure, the Peaceful, 
The Gentle, — potent in her gentleness ! 
And, as she raised her eyes to thy meek glory, 
In the fond aspiration of a heart, 
Which prized all beauty and all sanctity ; 
We saw, and loved to see, thy sainting ray 
Fall, as in fondness, on her upturned brow, 
Serene, — like it. Alas ! in how brief space 
Coldly to glitter on her marble tomb ! 

" She lies in her own land ; far from the scene 
Of that fair eve ; but Thou, its fairer part, 
Thou Moon ! art here ; and now we gaze on Thee 
To think on Her ; if still in sorrow, yet 
Not without hope ; and, for the time to come, 
Though dear to us thy light hath ever been, 
Shall love Thee yet the more for her sweet sake." 

pp. 19-25. 

There is an unusual charm in Mr. Kenyon's versification, 
that occasionally suggests recollections of some one of our 
favorite English bards, as Milton, and Cowper more particu- 
larly, not in the way of imitation, which is always disagreeable, 
but by some resemblance of poetic nature, — a transient sug- 
gestion, — in the same manner as a passing melody, or the 
sweet fragrance of some wayside flower, may call to mind the 
scenes of earlier, and perhaps happier days. He has read 
Nature with his own eyes, but through the beautiful medium 
of a highly cultivated mind. 

The next poem is on "Pretence," a satire ; if satire that 
can be called, which has no sting, or rather no venom. In- 
deed, those who insist on seeing a reputation die at every 
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sally, will be disappointed in Mr. Kenyon's satire, which is 
aimed, in the true feeling of a noble nature, at vices, not at 
individuals. We have no room, however, for specimens of 
the polished raillery which the ephemeral topics of the poem 
call forth ; but must close our extracts with one of the fugi- 
tive pieces, that form the latter half of the volume. 

"the broken appointment. 

" I sought at morn the beechen bower, 

Thy verdant grot ; 
It came, — it went, — the promised hour, — 

I found thee not. 
Light zephyrs from the quivering boughs 

Soon brushed the transient dew ; 
Then first I feared, that Love's own vows 

Were transient too ! 

" At eve I sought the well-known stream 

Where, wont to rove, 
We breathed so oft, by twilight gleam, 

Our vows of love ; 
I stopped upon the pleasant brink, 

And saw the wave glide past ; 
Ah me ! I could not help but think 

Love glides as fast. 

" Then, all along the moonlight glen 

So soft, — so fair, — 
I sought thy truant steps agen, — 

Thou wert not there. 
The clouds held on their busy way 

Athwart the waning Moon ; 
And such, I said, Love's fitful ray, 

And wanes as soon. 

" Oh ! I had culled for thee a wreath 

Of blossoms rare ; 
But now each flowret droops beneath 

The chill night -air. 
'T is past, — long past, — our latest hour, 

And yet thou art not nigh ; 
Oh ! Love, thou art indeed a flower 

Born but to die ! " -r- p. 41 , 
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Mr. Kenyon, in his Preface, expresses the natural longing 
after immortality, intimated by the " Non omnis moriar " of 
Horace ; a natural desire, indeed, but one that we do not see 
often uttered in our day, or even in modern times. Milton, 
it is true, consoled himself under disappointment and dis- 
grace, with the generous confidence, that he had given birth 
to something, that " after-times would not willingly let die." 
But how few, like the blind poet of "Paradise Lost," would 
be content, — had they his genius, — to spurn delights, and 
live laborious days, for the guerdon of immortality ! How 
few, who do not rather thrust the sickly blossoms of their 
fancy into the world, crude and half-opened, without vitality 
to outlast a summer ! 

What is the reason, that this generous solicitude for an un- 
dying name should have been felt, or, at least, expressed, so 
much more earnestly by the ancients than the moderns ? Is 
it, that the former, in their philosophical skepticism as to 
another world, sought some compensation from prolonged 
existence in this ? Or that something of the same generous 
spirit which led the individual of that day to merge his exist- 
ence, as it were, in that of the public, also suggested to him 
the desire to blend his being, as far as possible, with the in- 
telligences of after ages ? Or, finally, that the narrow sphere, 
which circumscribed a reputation, previously to the rapid and 
boundless multiplication of copies by the art of printing, in- 
duced the poet of antiquity, in his ambition of a wider the- 
atre, to fix his gaze more steadily on the dark, distant, in- 
terminable future ? In our own day, the immense audience 
thrown open to the popular poet, the rapid and almost 
simultaneous vibrations which, how that the press affords the 
means, attest his power, in the most distant parts of the com- 
munity, and last, not least, his solid golden gains, all combine 
to satisfy his desires, shutting out the delusive thoughts of 
the dim and uncertain future. The English author, from his 
little speck of an island, scarcely visible on the map, sends 
forth his voice on the wings of the wind, and it is heard by 
his countrymen, almost simultaneously, in every region of the 
globe, — in islands and continents unknown to antiquity ; 
empires, which the arms and the arts of his nation have sub- 
dued ; and countries which, if independent of her rule, still 
speak her language, and resort to the well of English unde- 
fined, as the perennial spring of their own literature. 
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And is not this a theatre vast enough for ambition: ? Yet, 
the " Non omnis moriar " feeling, the dread of annihilation, 
will recur, — the fond hope, that the thought now fluttering 
into being, shall find its way down, and mingle with the souls 
of the good and the wise of future generations. If. is impos- 
sible to predict what may be the fate of a writer with this 
same Posterity. Or rather, it is very possible to predict, 
with the comfortable assurance, that such, prediction cannot 
be discredited in our own day. We cannot but think, that 
Jupiter will listen to one half of our author's prayer, should 
he give the other to the winds ; and that there are poems in 
this collection, of too much excellence for "after-times" (to 
quote again the words of the blind old bard) to " willingly let 
die." 
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